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POOR. TEACHERS—POOR PAY. 


1. We have given teachers poor pay, because they 
have been poor teachers. Schvol Districts have re- 
warded 01 the same principle that the Indian did, 
who, after the sermon, put a penny into ‘the hat, but 
was asked why he did not put in more, when he la- 
conically said, “ Poor preach, poor pay.” , The sys- 
tein in the United States has been, “poor téaching 
and poor paying.” 

2. Teachers complain of low wages, but they usv- 
ally get as much as they are worth. The avarice 
or ind:fference of parents, and the inability of teach- 
ers, are about equally culpable. It was a remark of 
Franklin, “ that if we build pigeon holes, the pig 20ns 
will come ;” and I would say to teachers, if you will 
prepare yourselves for extra wages, extra wages will 
come. " 

3. We pay men in proportion to the time and mo- 
ney they have expended in preparing themselves for 
their ea!ling. The great mass of teachers have never 
spent either time or money in preparing to teach, and 


they cannot expect to receive better pay than the | 


mere muscular laborer. They must not look for an 
increase of wages until they increase their kuow- 
ang 

. The teacher's best method of making parents 
more liberal, is to make himself entitled to this liber- 
ality. I believe that parents generally are disposed 
to reward teaching just in proportion to its excel- 
lence. At any rate, teachers cannot expect better 
pay, while they remain unqualified. Let them qualify 
themselves, and then if parents do pot offer an ade- 
quate reward, the teachers will have a right to coin- 
plain of inadequate compensation. 


fEACHER’S WAGES—A DIALOGUE. 
Mr. Paylittle—’Squire Jones, good morning! I 
am glad that yoa have dropped in, for there is a 
young man here what wants to take our school—and 
he asks only ten dollars a month, not half as much as 
that Mr. Williams asked you wanted to hire the 





*Squire Jones.—We certainly ought to have a 
school, for we have been quarrelling now six months, 
whether we should have a teacher qualified and well 
paid, or one ignorant and temporary, but willing to 
teach cheap. This man-you speak of [ shall be glad 
to see, but I am, I confe-s, rather prejudiced against 
him—you know that iny doctrine is, that the cheapest 
articles are generally the dearest. 

M,. Paylitile.—Your doctrine, Squire Jones, may 
be right, and fit to practice on when you go into a 
store, but it don’t apply to school-keeping. I've 
knowed them what are first-rate teachers, ask less 
than éhem what never knowed any thing about the 


business. 

*Squire Jones —That may be; we some times 
get a-good article, by mere chance, among a cheap | 
class of goods. But this is rare, and not to be looked ! 
upon Only_as an exception to the rest of the purchase. 
Mr, Paylittle, you in reality do not think that a ten | 
dollar per month man is as good as a thirty dollar per | 
month*one, but you are not willing to spend so much | 
on your. children’s education. - If I can convince you | 
that thirty dollarsmonth i is cheaper than ten cullars, | 
you will-not object to a qualified teacher. 

Mis Paylitile.—No, to be sure not; but you can 
never convince me that thirty dollars a month to the | 
teacher does not make my schoolen come higher than | 
ten dollars a mont}: you have of en said that ten dol- | 
lars a mouth teachers were the dearest, and thirty 
dollar men the cheapest, and now I should like to 
have you prove it. 

*Syuire Jones.—I can prove this, Mr. Paylittle, in| 
} five minutes. 

Mr. Paylittle—I'll be bound you can't ; 
no objections uow just to hear you try—only just 
keep what you say straight, so I den’t get all con- 
fused like. 

*Squire Jones.—You will admit, neighbor Paylit- 


tle, that our school house costs us the same whether 
we pay ter dollars or thirty dollars per month In 
that expense we save nothing by cheap teachers. 

Mr. Paylittle.—No, it’s all the same either wey. 

*Squire Jones.—No, not quite the same; the 
school house will not last as long with a cheap, care- | 
less teacher, who will permit it to be torn and cut to} 
pieces, as it will, if we have a man who is considerate | 
You will see, by a little observa- | 








but I've 





and keeps order. 
tion, that cheap teachers make us pay more for school | 


houses. 
Mr. Paylittle —Well, 1 admit this; what next? 


* Squire Junes.—The fuel costs us more if we have 
a cheap man, for such a one requires double the 


double the wood. 
Mr. Paylittle.—That’s true, thongh I did'nt think 
on it afore: I had to pay, last winter, seven dollars 





| for school books. 





*Squire Jones.— Move than that; you had to pay 
three dollars, as your share, for repairing the ec hood 
house, the boards having been torn off for kindling 
wood. ‘That’s your $10-a-month system—ha! ha! 

Mr. Paylitile.—Well, well; you ueed‘nt say any 
thing more: I know it costs more for wood and to 
keep the house whole, if we have a cheap man whe 
don’t care or know any thing ’bout his business, 
Have you any more to say ! 

Squire Jones.—O, yes! It costs double or trib- 
ble for schoyl books, if we have a cheap teacher. 

Mr. Paylittle.— How is that? 

Squire Jones.—A_ skilful, qualified teacher, one 
worth thirty dollars per month, will advance the pu- 
pils as far in one month, as an inexperienced, cheap 
teacher will in three months; aud thus, by hiring a 
, qualificd man, we save two dollars out of every three 
A child will hold and use the 
book, and if he goes as far in one day, as he would 
otherwise in three days, the book is saved two daye 
wear. 

Mr. Payhttle.—Now, of all things, that I never 
thought of that afore! Why,that’s so plain too! Why, 
*Squire Jones, to save expense, I believe that I shal) 
be willing to try one of your dear teachers. 

*Square Jones.—I1 have not done yet. You have 
not heard my two strong argumeuts in favor of high- 
priced, qualified teachers. 

Mr. Paylittle.—-I shall like to hear them. 

*Squire Jones.— If a chila can be put forward mm 
his studies as far in one month by a good teacher, as 
he can in two months by a poor one, the parent will 
save half of the child's time ; ard this spare time is 
worth two and three shillings per day to the parent, 
saving so much hired help. 

Mr. Paylittle —That’s a fact. (And here Mr. Pay- 
little called out, “* Betsey ! Betsey!” Betsey came: 
said Mv. Paylittle, “ Betsey, go and tell the young 
mun in the other room, that we shan‘t want to hirea 
teacher just now.) ‘Squire Jones smiled, and gave 
his chair an encouraging hitch. 

* Squire Jones.—A zain, neighbor Paylittle, a cheap 


| teacher permits, ah ! and te: ches, bad pronunciation ; 


and he lets the pupils form destructive habits. It is 
necessary fur us to pay a good teacher a large sum 
to undo what the poor, cheap teacher has done Tha 
makes cheap teaching a losing game indeed to ys. 
We luse our children’s time, and then have to pay 
moncy to correct the errors they formed during that 
time. 


Mr. Paylitile.--All true, all true! I see it all: 


time to teach the same thing, and of course will want! it’s costly enough to pay for a thing; and then pay 


for undoing it, and then for duing it all over again; 
better to have it done well at first. 
*Squire Jones.—One more argument, and I will 








other day, 


for the school house wood, 


say no more this morning. Our land does not piq. 
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duce according to the natural richness of the soil, but 
according to the intelligence of those who cultivate it 
A $30 teacher, who makes our children intelligent 
men, doubles the produce of our farms. You may 
rest assurec, neighbor Paylittle, that the best manure 
we can use, isa good school You like fine crops 
apd full barns ; and the best way to get these, is to 
have fine teachers and full school houses. When 
we see a poorteacher and an empty school house, we 
shall see a deserted Church and 2 crowded Jail. 

Mr. Paylittle—I am willing, "Squire Jones, to 
try ahigh-priced teacher. It's certain I never looked 
at all these things afore. I guess you're right, arter 
all. Strange these things should never come up to 
my mind till now. 

’ Squire Jones.—Not at all strange, neighbor ; peo- 
ple in general won’t think: they go on in their old 
notions, and ways; they hardly ever inquire into 
their real interests. 





We do not hesitate to say, that the following 
article from the pen of the Hon. J. S. Buckingham, 
is one of the most important eloquent essays on the 
subject of education we ever read—We ask our 
Patrons to read and re-read it. 

No. tv. 
ON THE PRINCIPLES, MEANS, AND ENDS 
OF EDUCATION. 
Written for the Common School Assistant. 
By J. S. Bucktxenam. 


1. In this article I propose to answer the fourth 
Question of the Series under consideration : namely, 
‘* What is the best system of general Education, 
adapted to the general wants and especial pursuits of 
all classes ?” 

2. It is a question often asked, “ At what age 
ought the education of a child to commence?” If 
intellectual cultivation only be included in the term 
education, it may be doubted whether it ought to 
commence before the seventh year: but if physical 
and moral culture, be, as they ought to be, inclu- 
ded iy any system of education, then it is clear that 
this cannot be commenced too soon: for physical 
eulture should begin from the hour of birth: and 
moral culture may be-safely undertaken from the 
completion of the first year. Understanding general 
culture, the bringing a child under the dominion and 
influence of such habits of thought, feeling, and 
action, as shall assist in forming its moral charac- 
ter. 

3. The sage advice of Solomon so often quoted, 
but so often neglected at the same time, is founded 
entirely on this conviction, “‘ Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old, he wilt not 
depart from it.” 

4. Another instance of a similar train of thought, 
occurring to another great mind, and leading to a 
similar conviction, may be ci'ed on the case of Plato, 
who contended that “ it should be the chief object in 
the education of youth, to accustom them to take de- 


: light in that which 1s good and commendable.” 


5. It is on this principle that Infant Schools are 
so desirable, and so important: because, if well con- 


rQucted, the bodies of the children trained in them 


tay be improved in health, vigor, agility, and grace, 





to an extent scarcely conceivable by those to whom 
this mode of training is not familiar; and at the same 
time their tastes, propensities, and habits may be train- 
ed into the love of the pure and good, and the dis'ike 
of the useless, the cruel, and the unjust, to a degree 
which would hardly be believed by those who had not 
witnessed it. 

6. In proof of the former assertion, I may men- 
tion the following fact. In most of the cities and 
towns of Persia, there are one or more public Gym- 
nasia, called in the language of that country, ‘ Zoor 
Khonch—literally ‘houses or abodes of strength” 
in which young children, and growing youths, are 
taught, each in their several classes with reference to 
strength and age, to perform, to the sound of music, 
such evolutions of their bodies, such exercises of their 
limbs, generally naked, or with only a slight girdle 
round the loins, as may best develope all the muscu- 
lar power, give the greatest elasticity and suppleness 
to the limbs, ard promote the freest circulation of all 
their fluids. 

7. They begin at first with the children of the 
tenderest age, who merely move in measured steps to 
the sound of music : these are succeeded by the next 
class above, who are taught to extend their arms and 
legs in certain uniform and prescribed attitudes. An- 
ot-er class _succceds who bend their bodies forward, 
backward, and on each-side, till they can touch the 
ground in either direction. “With the classes above 
this, the evolutions become m@te coinplicated and 
more difficult as their age increas@8 and tlieix strength 
improves: so that by theeagé of 15 to 18 there jis 
scarcely any movement of the human body of wbich 
they are not capable. 

8. The consequence of this,system of physical 


training in infancy and youth is, that the Persians; 


taken as a whole, are unquestionably the taller, most 
athletic, and handsomest race of men on the globe :-— 
and the practice of frequent bathing, including always 
the complete ablution of the whole body after the 
gymnastics described, makes the skin pure and soft, 
and is as favorable to health as it is to personal pu- 
rity. > 

9. It was this physical training in youth which no 
doubt made the Greeks so athletic and handsome.a 
race of people, and their statuary and medals, which 
still remain for an inspection, prove the admirable 
symmetry and perfection of their forms, both inale and 
female. 

10. In illustration of the practicability and benefit 
of the rural training which is capable of being brought 
into operation on children of the tenderest age, I 
would refer to the example of the model Infant School 
of Edinburgh, under the direction of that able and 
benevolent friend and advocate of education, James 
Simpson, author of one of the most valuable T'rea- 
tises on Education which the English language con- 
tains. 

11. It was there proved that children between 
three and seven years of age, might be taught the 
complete conquest over the selfish feelings so pre- 
dominent in uncultivated natures, and to exercise 
benevolence towards each other, not merely asa duty, 
but as a pleasure : and also so to respect the proper- 
ty of each other, in the very limited extent in which 








each eould possess it, as never to violate its rights, 
and to curb and control what are often thought to be 
the irrepressible propensities of youth, in walking 
through gardens of flowers and fruits without touch- 
ing either, or even seeming to desire to do so, because 
they were taught to believe that it was wrong 
without the express permission of their teacher, which 
had not been granted. . 

12. I should advocate, therefore, as an essential 
part of the best system of genera! education, the be- 
ginning the physical and moral training of children es 
early as practicable by mothers and nurses from birth 
till three years of age : and then their subsequent train- 
ing in Infant Schools from three to seven years of 
age, taking especial care, during all this period, to 
imbue them with the love of the good and the beau- 
tiful, and to make them take deli-ht in that which is 
worthy and commendable : for the foundation of 
character laid under sech circumstances would be best 
fitted to receive the superstructure to be raised upon 
it by subsequent education. 

13. It was a conviction of the trath of this princi- 
ple that led Plato to teach that the influence of cir- 
cumstances guides all our actions ; that according to 
the circumstances in which we may be placed, will 
be our conduct’ and our fate: and that thence will fol- 
low an inevitable train of circumstances, each one of 
whieh will tend to produce other certain and necessa- 
ry consequences, like successive links in the great 
chai 6f causes and effects. 

14: The great preceptor of the celebrated Alex- 
ander of Macedon, Aristotle, in his Treatise on Poli- 
tics has developed his views on education as to the 
periods of age and classes of studies adapted to each 
with great clearness and simplicity. He divides a 
regular course of education into three parts. The 
first comprises the period from birth to the completion 
of the seventh year ; the second from the commency- 
ment of the eighth to the completion of the eighteenth 
year: and the third from the cighteenth to the twen- 
ty-first. 

15. According to Aristotle, more care should be 
taken of the body than for the mind in the first seven 
years j strict attcntion to diet be enforced ; and the 
child from its infancy be accustomed to bear cold, the 
habit of which could be acquired by wearing only 
very light clothing, and the frequent use of the cold 
bath. ‘The eye and ear of the child he says should be 
most carefully watched, and guarded against contam- 
ination of every kind ; and unrestrained communica- 
tion with servants be strictly prevented. Even his 
ainusements, he adds, should be under due regulation, 
and be rendered as interesting and intellectual as pos- 
sible. 

16. Supposing then, according to this- system, 
that the first seven years of the life of a child, were 
employed chiefly in physical and moral culture, first 
in the arm of its nurse and mother, and then in the 
Infant School, where in the last two years of the 
term, reading and writing, as elements of education, 
or impliments with which toacquire it, and interest- 
ing and intellectual amusements, might give to the 
child some dawning ideas on the subject of the world 
he inhabited, and the animal and vegetable produc- 
tions that it contained. The question next presents 
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itself, What ought to be the order of the intellectual 
cultivation which should be pursued in the second 
period ? 

17. It may be assumed that there are certain 
things which it is not only desirable but essential that 
all persons should know whatever their rank in life, 
and whatever-their future pursuits or prospects : and 
that there sre certain other things, which though they 
may be agreeable and useful to all to understand, are 
only indispensable to those who have to cultivate some 
particular art or branch of skill or science as a pro- 
fession. 

18. The first should clearly be taught to all—the 
last may be left to those peculiarly requiring them :— 
and this is the distinction which I wished to be kept 
in view when I framed the question, ‘* What is the 
best system of general education, adapted to the 
general wants, and especral pursuits of all classes?” 

19. The branches of learning which I should think 
it desirable for ail classes to acquire which could 
never be detrimental to any position in life, and could 
hardly fail to be of essential service to all, would be 
the following :— 


1. Reading. 2. Writing. 3. Arithmetic. 4. 
Drawing. 5. Music. 6. Geography. 7. History, 
9. Mental Philosophy. 10:Geol- 
ogy. . 11. Mimerology.. 12, Chemistry. 13. Abi; 
mal History. 14. Botany. 15. 16. 
The arts of swimming and riding. ‘ 


20. It has been the custom to regard Drawing 
and Music as necessary only to certain professioiis 
among men, and to cultivate them as mere accém- 
plishments, or rather modes of attractive admiration, 
among women. But this is wholly overlooking their 
useful application in all conditions of life, ad their 
beneficial influence in the promotion of charac- 
ter. ar 

21. Aristotle regarded Drawing as an essential 
part of education, from its power to create a habit of 
order and arrangement, and to impress the mind with 
a feeling of the beautiful: and the experience of all 
ages shows, that the habit of delineating forms, and 
depicting scenery, gives a keener perceptiongof beau. 
ty and sublimity, and opens an inexhaustible source of 
pleasure to those who practise it. 

22 Music, both in theory and practise, vocal and 
instrumental, was regarded by the same philosopher, 
as anecessary part of education also, on account of 
the soothing and purifying effects of simple melodies : 
and because men, wearied with more serious pursuits, 
required an elegant and innocent relaxation. 

23. In the public schools of Prussia (the best, per- 
haps, at present in the world) Music is thus taught to 
all, not to the extent necessary tomake what in mod- 
ern language is called “an accomplished musician,” 
but sufficiently to inspire a taste for simple melodies 
and rich and correct harmonies : and on some simple 
instrument, or with the voice alone, to join with oth- 
ers in this delightful enjoyment. 

24. Ofthe other branches of study enumerated, 
there is not one, which is not eminently useful, as a 
source of future delight to the possessor of it: and 
not one of which there are, yet thousands of grown up 
persons, who every day regret their ignorance, as it 


8. Physiology. 


Astronomy. 


calls them off from the infinitely varied pleasures 
which the knowledge and cultivation of them afford, 
in every cuontry and clime under heaven. 

25. It will have been remarked perhaps, that in 
this enumeration of subjects, I have omitted altogeth- 
er auy mention of the dead or living ianguages: and 
I have done so intentionally : because I believe it is 
an error to reckon them among the essentials of a 
general education, though each, or all in time may be 
important to a professional education. 

26. It was an observation of one of the profound- 
est thinkers of any age or country, the great Lord 
Bacon, that one of the reasons why the Greeks made 
so extraordinary a progress in the knowledge of 
things, was that they were under no necessity to de- 
vote any portion of their time to a mere knowledge of 
words. 

27. Let the thought be carried out, and a calcu- 
lation made of the whole number of hours devoted to 
the study of every thing, in a school of the best de- 
scription, from the age of seven till the age of cigh- 
teen. Let a deduction be made from those hours, of 
the number of those devoted to the study of Greek, 
Latiny, German, French, and Italian: and it will be 
seen that more than half of the whole period of study 
is devoted tothe knowledge of words. So that if the 
dead and living languages were omitted, the whole 
period ees the knowledge of things would be 
at least doubléd, .and supposing the capacity of the 
pupil, andhis appflths'on to be the same, he would, 
at the ,end of thé period, be twice as well in- 
formed. . 

28. That aknowledge of the dead languages is 
highly useful in many professional pursuits, there can 
be no doubt—Hebrew, Syrian, Chaldee, Arabic, and 
Persian, for the Theologian or Divine—Greek and 
Latin both for the Divine and the Physician : and for 
the latter, German axd French—Latin, at least for the 
Lawyer--German, French, Italian, Spanish, and Por- 
tuguese, for the Statesman, the Diplomatist, and the 
Merchant : and each or all of these in turn for the 
Professors of the principal Arts and Sciences. But 
all this clearly belongs to professional rather than to 
general education: and should be superadded to the 
branches of study before enumerated, as Anatomy 
and Surgery would be for the medical man, and the 
study of the common and the statute law with 
the rules and practices of Courts would be for the 
Lawyer. 


» 
av. 


I have not the least doubt but that from seven 
years to fourteen (and earlier than this, no profes- 
sional education should be commenced) it would be 
per’ectly practicable to teach, and to teach thoroughly 
and well, all the 16 branches of study enumerated as 
forming an essential part of any system of genral 
education, of use to all classes and injurious to none : 
and that if the seven years which this period would 
embrace were zealously and faithfully devoted by 
teacher and pupil to the acquisition of the branches of 
information prescribed, there would be many of the 
youths of brighter intellect who would have comple- 
ted their course of study before, and very few, who 
would be unfinished at the termination of that 
time. 





30. Of the 1nodes in which their several studies 


- 








should be pursued, I think, the ancient peripatetic 
mode, pursued by the great masters of Greece, who 
took their pupils with them in their walks, in the gar- 
dens and fields, and discoursed not merely to, but 
with them by the way, far superior to the mode now 
in use. ' 

31. Inclimates subject to much inclemency of 
weather, there would always be periods in which the 
school-house would te the most appropriate place for 
study. But during the greater part of the year, and 
whenever the weather admitted, there are certain 
branches of information that should be always pur- 
sued aud communicaied, under exercise, in the open 
air. 

32. Writing, Drawing, and Chemistry, seem in- 
deed the only ones that require a statuary condition 
in a room : though the second of these can never be 
so advantageously acquired as by copying Nature her- 
self, rather than her best transcripts, and delineating 
landscape scenery, achitecture, the human figure, and 
and cattle from the originals themselves: and this 
would mostly be done in the oper air. . 

33. Reading for study, reading aloud for improve- 
ment ofthe same, recitation and emphasis, for. the 
exercise of memory, Dialogue or Dramatic composi- 
tion, to teach the inflexions of voice, modulation of 
tone, and adaptation of action to sentiment, and ex- 
pression to feeling, could all be as well or better 
taught, in fine weather under the canopy of heaven, 
than under any roof of any edifice in the world. 

34. Arithmetic, the calculation of which are so 
easily performed by a little traming, through mental 
processes, without the aid of slate or pencil, might be 
taught by questions and answers while walking. Ge- 
ography, History, Physiology, and Mental Philosophy, 
all come within the same class of sifbjects that can 
be discoursed of, discussed, committed to memory, 
and recited, in connection with air and exercise 
in fields and gardens as well as in close and confined 
dwellings. 

35. And then,for the rest, the face of nature end the 
open air seem the only legitimate theatre for studying 
them. Geology can only be well taught by taking its 
students to the summits of mountains,the sides of hills, 
the beds of vallies, and the banks of rivers, where they 
may see with their own eyes, and fully understand the 
grand operations of Nature, in her fusions, depos- 
its, convulsions, and arrangements of the diver- 
sified strata of which the crust of our globe is com- 
posed. 

36. Where can animal history be so well learnt, 
as in Menageries,Aviaries, and Piscatories, wherev- 
er these are accessible, and if not among the beasts, 
the birds, the reptiles, the insects, and the fishes, 
with which our fields, our lakes and seas and rivers 
teem: and where alone their structure, habits, and 
peculiarities can be advantageously seen ? 

37. Botany, too, though its technicalities may be 
studied within doors, can never be thoroughly: ac- 
quired, but in the woods and forests, the groves and 
gardens of the neighboring country, where the trees 
and plants and fruits and flowers may be seen and ex. 
amined under all their varying changes, and a practi- 
cal as well as theoretical knowledge be obtained of 
agriculture, planting, horticulture, and floriculture, 
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each healthy and invigorating in their operations, and 
beneficially influential in softening the heart and re- 
fining the taste. 

38. Astronomy, the last and loftiest ofall ; where 
can it be so well studied as under the starry canopy 
of heaven, with telescopes that penetrate into the 
hidden fields of glory lying beyond the range of ordi- 
nary vision, with sextants to measure elevations and 
distances, and apparatus to examine at leisure the 
belts of Saturn, the satellites of Jupiter, the nearer 
planets and more distant stars, the mountainous 
elevatory and caverns hollows of the moon,the spots 
upon the disk of the Sun, and all the dim mysteries of 
the Milky Way. 

39. And the varied excursions to which the 
peripatetic mode of teaching (so called from qépr, 
péri, about and garzw p téo, I walk,) by discours- 
ing amid the hills and valleys, the rivers and fields, 
would necessarily lead, what admirable opportunities 
would be presented to the teacher and his class to 
practise the noble arts of swimming and horseman- 
ship, of which so many of our youth are so deplora- 
bly ignorant, and by the knowledge of which healih 
is improved, grace of movement cultivated, presence 
of mind enjoined, and very often life preserved both 
to oneself and to others: for thousands perish 
yearly by accidents from which a well trained stu- 
dent, who has practised in the Gymnasium, breasted 


WORDS, WORDS, WORDS. 


1. The Rev. I.orin Andrews, Principal of a Semi- 
nary in Sandwich Islands, in an essay on Mission 
Schools, states the following: _ 

2. “The worst thing in their reading,” speaking 
of the natives, “is, they get noideas. I-have taken 
great pains to ascertain this fact, and am convinced 
that ninety out of a hundred, that are called readers, 
hardly know that any meaning ought to be attached 
to the words.” 

3. Sois itin America. We read a took in school 
to pronounce the words in it; and this is the motive 
and the end of reading Says Leonard Horner, Esq.. 
F. R. S., in a preface writter to his faithful transla- 
tion of “Cuusin'’s Education in Holland”—an able 
work just published : 

4. “Those who are not aware of this from per- 
sonal observation, will find many instances stated in 
the above-mentioned Reports of the Statistical So- 
ciety of Manchester, as well as in several other re- 
cent publications. 

5. “Another great defect in the larger proportion 
of elementary schools, familiar tu all who do some- 
thing more than listen to what “is exhibited go them 
by the teacher, is the total absence ofall attempts to 
cultivate the understanding of -the child, and ofall 
examination whether he attaches any distinetineaning 
to the words he is pronouncing. 








the ocean flood, and mounted and subdued the fiery 
steed, would extricate himself where others wanting 
these powers, helplessly and miserably pevish. 

40. I should consider then that to be the best 
system of general education, which should embrace 
all these objects of physical, moral, and intellectual 
culture in one: the two first to be the chief business 
of the first seven, years of life: and all the rest to be- 
tong to the second seven years, from seven to fourteen. 

41. At this period the professional education 
should coinmence, and be adapted of course to the 
pursuits intended to be followed by the pupil in after 
life :—which would admit of all degrees of variety, 
from the youth who was intended to follow the 
plough ; and | efore his fourteenth year, it would be 
too soon to take him from his education for any occu- 
pation whatever—up to the young aspirant for callegi- 
ate, or political distinction, to which of course no term 
eoald be well assigned: for such a one might adopt 
the language of Plato, when he was asked how long 
he intended to remain a disciple of Socrates, to which 
he answered, ‘‘ So long as I am not ashamed to be- 
coe wiser and better.” 

42. The necessary limitation of space compels| 


me {o pass over many minor considerations while 


this system of educat on suggests: but I may endeav- 
ar, if possible, to interweave these with the future ar- 
Licles I have promised to send you: there being yet two 
important Questions of the Series remaining to be 
maswered : as to the dutiesof Governments: and the 
Auties of Citizens on this subject : the deve!opments 
of which are of as much importance as any other 
branch of the enquiry : and to these, I will endeavor 
to direct attention in my néxt. 
J. 8. Bucxinenam. 
Albany, (N. Y.) July 19, 1838. 





6. “ As words are but the si ‘of ideas, it is’ evi- 
dent that teaching to read ts iMebiere initiatory step 
in education; and yet we know that a lafye propor- 
tion of the children, who attend the schools to which 
we are now alluding, leave them with little more than 
the mechanical acquirement of being able to pro- 
nounce certain sounds. , 

7. “Of what avail is it to teach the child to read 
his bible or to repeat his catechism, if the meaning 
of the words and phrases he -pronounce be not made 
clear to his mind ; as far, at least, as his powers of 
understanding are developed ! 

8. “Unless this be done, religious education is a 
name and not a reality ; and all he learns must soon 
be forgotten, or, if he remembers it, can have little 
influence on his future character.” 

9. We congratulate the children im all our schools, 
that Town's Spelling Book ‘has been published—a 
work which makes it necessary for children tu learn 
the meaning of words as fast as they learn to spell 
them. And they learn to spell them much sooner on 
this very account ; and they, by the use of this book, 
feel a lively interest in the study of words—a lesson 

lat has, heretofore, been dry and irksome. 


NEWS CHAPTER. 


1. The number of pensioners now in the United 
States, is 4: ,458. 

2. The goods brought into this country (imported) 
during the past year, ainount in worth to one hundred 
and forty-one millions of dollars—wh:le we have 
sent away goods to other countries, (that is, exported) 
during the same time, the value of one hundred and 
seventeen millions of dollars. We thus have used 
twenty-four millions of dollars’ worth more of other 
people’s goods than they have of ours. 





3. It is calculated that the specie now in this coun- 
try is not short of one hundred millions of dollars, 
about thirty millions of which are in gold. 

4. The Utica Observer states that the corner stune 
of a wew building for the Utica Female Academy, 
as laid on the 20th ult. with appropriate ceremonies. 
The building’to be 150 feet long, by 50 feet wide, 
and three and a half stories high, exclusive of -the 
basement. It is to be construed of brick, in the most 
substantial manner, at an estimated cost of $30,000, 
and is expected to be finished next summer. The 
academy is now in a flourishing condition, and num- 
bers 175 pupils. 

5. A Billhas passed both Houses of Congress, re- 
ceived the signature of the President, and thus be- 
come a law, which says that all bills from Banks 
which have issued notes of a less sum than five dol. 
lars, shal] be received by the government till the first 
day of October next. But if any Bank after that 
time shall issue bills of~a less sum that five dollars, 
the bilis of that bank cannot be taken by the govern- 
ment. 


6. The crops in every section of our country never 
gave a larger promise than they do at the present 
time. The wheat crop in Virginia, Maryland, and at 
the-West, is forward, and the growth large and bean- 
iful. Cheering, indeed, are our agricultural pros- 
pects. 

7. The mechanies of this city (New York) have 
formed a Banking Association, under the new laws 
the capital, 5,000,000. Thomas W. Olcott, of Albany, 
is said te be the President. The merchants here also 
are about forming a large Banking Association. 


9. Hon. Felix Grundy, Senator from Tennessee, 
has been appointed Attorney General of the United 
States. Our ~eaders will remember that Hon. B. F. 
Butler has filled that office for some years past. Mr. 
Butler resigns next September. 

10. Congress has agreed not to require the pay. 
ment ef duties on those goods burnt by the great 
fire in New York, in 1836. Burning the goods made 
it necessary to import others, and thus, if govern- 
ment had not remitted the duties on the burnt goods, 
it would have profited by the fire. 


11. The “ American Common School Society” has 
just published one hundred “thousand copies of an 
“ Atmanac,” called ** The Common School Alma- 


nac.” ‘This is a new idea, and a happy one. By 
means of this necessary and cheap publication, ap- 
peals ‘on education can be made to reach thousands 
who will not read a book or a paper on the subject. 
For sale by J. Orville Taylor, Secretary of the So- 
ciety, 128 Fulton-street, New York. 

12. A law has been made by Congress which for- 
bids the United States Bank of Pennsylvania to issue 
the bills of the old Bank. 

13. James K. Paulding, of New York, has been 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to be Secretary of the 
Navy, after the 30:h of June, in the place ef Mahlon 
Dickerson, resigned. 


14 Governor Ritner, of Pennsylvania, has com- 





‘| uanded all the Banks of that State to resume specie 
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payment by the 13th of this month. This is a very 
important measure, and will do much to bring about 
a resumption in all the southern and western states. 





KINDS OF BUSINESS. 


1. Mercnants.—Ne farmer, with all his labor, 
could raise the half of the things he wants to eat. 
And it would be bad economy for him to take his cart 
and oxen, or horse and wagon, and leave his plough- 
ing or harvesting, to go off twenty miles and get a 
pound of coffee or gallon of molasses. 

2. Hence the necessity of having a store in every 
village, so that one man can supply a whole neigh- 
borhood of farmers, and save so much travel. Such 
a merchant, who keeps all kinds of articles to sell in 
small quantities is called a grocer or retailer 

3. Some of them keep ardent +pirits to sell with 
their grocer.es, and thus cause a great deal of ‘misery 
and sin, and help make drunkards and ruin families ; 
but a great many others will not sell such poisonous 
drinks. 

4. It would be as unprofitable for the grocer to go 
to the West Indies every time he needed a bag of 
coffee, or hogshead of sugar, as it would for the farm- 
to ride off for a pound. To remedy this we have 
merchants in cities, who keep great stores of these 
articles to supply the grocers. These are called 
wholesale merch ints. 

5. One keeps cloths, ribbons, gloves, &c. and is 
called a dry goods merchant. Another keeps knives, 
spoons, copper and iron kettles, &c. and is called a 
hard ware merchant. Another keeps cups an] sau- 
cers, plates, &c. and is called a crockery ware mer- 
chant. So all kinds of goods have their wholesale 
merchants. 

6. But it would still be bad policy for a dry goods 
merchant to send a ship to England for cloths, when 
she might just as well bring great quantities of crock- 
ery witn the cloths ; or for a tea merchant tu send a 
ship half way round the world to China for teas, when 
she could just as well bring crapes and silks and chi- 
na cups with her tea. 

7. Hence the necessity of another class of mer- 
chants, called emporters, who send out their ships, and 
bring in whole cargoes of all the various things want- 
ed from a certain place ; for instance one man sends 
his ship to China, and she calls at Calcutta, and the 
East Indies, and gets a quantity of spices, pepper, 
cloves, &c., and in China she gets teas, Canton 
crapes, silks, China ware, &c. 

8. When she comes home, he sells his China to 
the crockery ware merchants, and his crapes to the 
silk merchants ; and sends her again, may be to 
England or France, as he thinks best. 

9. Mechanics.—It would not do better for the farm- 
er to put up a shop, and get his bellows and anvil 
and sledges and tongs, &c., just to shoe his owh 
horse ; or make vats, just to tan his own leather, than 
it would to ride off twenty miles for a pound of 
sugar. 

10. Hence the necessity for snother very valuable 
class of men in society, called Mechanics. They are 
employed in making houses, furniture, cloth, clothing, 
tools, é&c. 








11. Within a few vears a great many things are 
made by machinery, instead of being made by hand 
For this purpose large factories are built where there 
is water power. Most of these factories are in the 
Eastern States. 

12. At Lowell, in Massachusetts, many thousand 
yards of cotton cloth are mad= in a day, and in other 
places there are large cotten and woollen factories. 
There are also factories for making paper, furniture, 
&e. 

13 , A great many people in the Eastern states are 
employed in manufacturing shoes, carriages, cabinet 
work, hats, clothes, &c., to be sent to the South and 
West. 


14. Teachers. —Still in tilling the land, and ex- 
changing goods, and manufacturing things, there is 
no provision made for the Lest part of man, the never 
dying mind. And it would be still mo e difficult for 
every man to be his own instructer and the instructer 
of his children, than to do all his other business. 
Hence the need of ‘Teachers. 


15. Children need tof taught the first principles 
of science ; and men need to be taught how to heal 
theitidiseases or avoid thein ; keep the laws, and to 
perform the duties of morality and religion. _So we 
must have School Masters, Doctors, Lawyers, and 
Ministers. 

16. These four classes, farmers, merchants, me- 
chanics and teachers, form a good community in 
civilized society. 


A TOAST. 


It will be recollected by our readers that our often 
reiterated sentiment, and one which has been our 
“« Motto” and “ Vole Star,” is that “ Elementury 
Schools bestow and sustain the Nation's Liberty.” 

Among the toasts, drank on the last 4th of July, 
at Boston, we sce the following :—It has caught the 
thought and spirit of our watchword. 

12.—Our free Schools—In them our fathers 
learned to achieve our liberty, and in them alone 
can their sons be instructed to maintain and enjoy 
it. 


COMMERCE. 


1. You have little idea how much toil»is required 
to furnish the ordinary comforts which you enjoy. 

Let us look at your table and see how many con- 
tinents have been visited and oceans and zones tra- 
versed to spread your repast¢ : 

2. To get your tea and the China cup, a ship has 
sailed 10,000 miles to China. To sweeten it, ano- 
ther has sailed to the West Indies. To get your 
coffee another has gone to South America. Your 
knife and fork were brought from England. 

3. Your spice and pepper from Arabia and the 
neighboring islands. The oil that affords you light 
cost a three years’ voyage in the Pacific Ocean. Per- 
haps you can select other articles trom other parts of 
the world. 

4. If we look at your wardrope, there is broadcloth 
perhaps from Europe, crape from China, shawls 
from Persia, muslins from Turkey, laces from Hol- 








5. One hundred thousand dollars would 1 ot get a 
rich dress for a lady, if all its majerials were to be 
sent for expressly for her; ner would the same 
amount buy you a single supper in the same way. 
6. This fact teaches you the value of society, and 
a regulary commerce or trade. Whilea million other 
persons want tea and sugar, the merchant can send 
out his ship and s\pply each with a little. 
7. Here is a list of the principal articles exported , 
or sent out by different countries. 
The United States of America export from 
The Eastern States. umber, beef, pork, fish. 
The Middle. Flour, wheat, corn. 
The Southern. Cotton, rice, tobacco, fruits. 
8. The Western. Corn, pork, flour. 
Great Britain. Woolens, cottons, linen, hardware, 
&e. 
South Am-rica. Cotton, sugar, coffee, gold, dia- 
monds, hemp, hides, dye wood, indigo. 
Cold Regions. Furs. 
France. Silks, woollens, linens, wines, porcelain. 
China. Tea, silks, porcelain, nankins. 
9. Asiatic Islands. Pepper, cloves, camphor, cin- 
namon. 
Hindoostan. Cottons, silks, rice, saltpetre. 
Turkey. Carpets, muslins, grain, fruits, oil, &e. 
West Indies. Sugar, rum, molasses, coffee, cotton, 
fruit. 
Russia. Hemp, iron, linen, timber, furs, tal- 
low. 
10. Persia. Carpets, silks. 
Sweden and Norway. Iron, copper, timber, furs. 
Germaxy. Linens, woollens, grains. 
Holland. Wines, gin, linens, laces. 
Egypt. Rice, grain, fruit. 





HOW WOULD YOU LIKE IT? 


If you should determine to visit a place 500 miles 
distant, would it not be a painful feeling indeed, if 
you were to be compelled to walk throughout the 
whole distance ; and particularly when railroads and 
steamboats were going the same way, and every mo 
ment passing you right in sight ? 

Parents, your children have to make a long journey 
in the path of science and literature, before they reach 
the city of Knowledge, and a good School House, a 
good Teacher, and good Schoo! Books are as neces- 
sary to make this journey delightful and rapid, as 
steamboats and railroads are to the foot traveller we 
spoke of. 

If you are to move even your body over the earth, 
you will seize every facility that may affard pleasure 
and rapidity—Why will you not be as liberal in ma- 
king provision for your children who haye to make 
long, tiresome journeys, in @ new country, every day 
they pursue their studies. Get them, we beseech 
you, good books, and teachers—the steamboats and 
railroads of young, progressive minds. 


THE IMPORTANT MAN. 


1. Nearly all our time, money, and talents, are ex- 
| pended in sustaining the machine of Government ; 
for we have come to think that the particular form 
and administration of the goxyernment is the all-im- 





land. 


portant thing to make men wise and happy. 
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2. But all this is only a means to be used in 
bringing about a great end. We should not 
jive to make laws, but make laws to live happy. Laws 
may be necessary, but they are only subordinate 
means ; just as the bellows-blower is necessary. The 
man who plays the organ, however, is the one who 
enraptures and elevates the souls of the audience. 
Government is the bellows-blower—the teachers are 
the organists. 


MECHANICS. 


The representations of the mechanical powers, 
are drawn by the Teacher with chalk on a LARGE 
BLACK BoaRD. The Teacher describes and explains 
to the class each power separately. He then inter- 
rogates them in the same manner as on other sub- 
jects. 

EXAMPLE. 

Teacher. Which is the first mechanical power? 

The lever. 

How many kinds of levers are there ? 

Three. 

Which is the first kind? 

When the fulcrum is between the pow er and 
resistance. 

What is meant by the “ fulcrum?” 

Tho body upon which the lever rests. 

What is meant by the “resistance?” 

The weight of the body to be raised. 

Which is the “ power?” 

That which raises the weight. 

Point to a lever of the first kind. 

One of the scholars pointed to it on the board 
In the same manner the fulcrum, resistance, and 
power were each pointed to. 

T. Give instances of the use of the lever of the 
first kind. 

S. Raising a large stone, ora heavy log of wood, 
or poking the fir, the steelyard, handle of a pump, 
snuffers, scissors. 

When you poke the fire which is the lever ? 
The poker. 

Which is the resistance ? 

The coals. 

The fulcrum? 

The bar. 

The power ? 

The hand. 

Describe the second kind of lever. 

The resistance is between the fulcrum and the 
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power. 
Show the representation on the board. 


Pointed to it. 
Point to the power, resistauce, and fulcrum. 
Pointed to each. 
For what is this lever used 7 
To carry a barrel of beer, in bench and chaff- 
eutting knives, nut crackers, oars of boats. The 
spies used it to carry a large. cluster of grapes from 
Eshcol. 

T. Which is the lever of the third kind ? 

8. When the power is between the fulcrum and 
the resistance. 

T. Show it on the board. 

%. They pointed separately to the various parts. 
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Give an instance of the third kind of lever. 

A man raising a ladder, our arms, the tongs. 

Which is the second mechanical power ? 

The wheel and axis. 

What is the wheel and axis? 
A wheel turning a beam, round which a rope 
s coiled. 

T. For what is the wheel and axis used? 

8. To raise water from wells, to draw up heavy 
goods, such as timber, stone, iron, hogsheads of su- 
gar, sacks of corn, and coals from pits. 

T. Which is the third mechanical power ? 

S. The pulley. 

T. Which is the pulley? 

S. A small wheel turning on its axis with a rope 
or chain passing over it. 

T. How many kinds of pulleys are there ? 

S. Two. Fixed and moveable. 

T. What name is given to the wheel 1 

S. The sheave. 

T. Inraising a weight one yard by the pulley, how 
much space does the hail pass over? 

Two yards, or twice as much. 

What is the use of the moveable pulley ? 

To raise or lower weights. 

For what is the fixed pulley used ? 

The same as the moveable. 

What advantage then is gained by the single 
moveable pulley ? . 

S. A power of two to one over the fixed. The 
fixed pulley gives no power, but only changes the di- 
rection of the power. 

T. When a double pulley is used to gain more 
power, is any thing lost? 

S. Time equal to the power gained. 

T. Which is the fourth mechanical power 4 

S. The inclined plane. 

T. What is the inclined plane? 

S. A sloping surface on which to roll up heavy 
bodies. 

T. Give some instances. 

S. _ The brewer’s ladder, sloping ground or boards 
to roll casks into ware houses. 

Point to the inclined plane. 

They pointed to it on the board. 

Which is the fifth mechanical power 2 

The wedge. 

Point to the wedge.- 

They did so. 

What is the use of the wedge ? 

To assist in separating planks while sawing 
timber, to fill up apertures. The military wedge isa 
body of soldiers in that form. 

T. Whichis the sixth mechanical power ! 

S. The screw. 

T. What is the screw? 

S. A groove and thread winding round a cyling 
der. 

T. What is its use? 

‘$. For pressing, raising heavy weights a short 
distance, and tu fasten things together: 

T. Give some instances of its use. 

S. The vice, the wine press, the printing press, 
the iron and brass screws for fastenings. 

T. Point out the screw. 


S. Pointed to the representation on the board. 
BY THE MASTER. 

M. What is the use of the mechanical powers ? 

S. To*ncrease the power of man over every thing 
around him. 

M. But man loses something when he avails him- 
self of the mechanical powers ; what is it ? 

S. Time. 

M. What is the rule ? 

S. What we gain in powerwe lose in time. 
lustrated on the board.) 

M. Give me an instance ofa mechanical power in 
the use of which time is not always lost. 

S. The lever, when both the arms are equal ; but 
then no power is gained. 

Shewn on the board. : 

M. Give me an instance of the lever being used 
in this way. 

S. The beam of a pair of scales. 

M. Can the mechanical powers effect any thing 
of themselves ? 

S. No, they are inert. 

M. What name is given to the things which set 
them in motion ? 

S. Prime movers. 


(Il- 


M. Mention some prime movers. 

S. Horses, steam, wind, running water, springs 
as in a watch, weights as ina clock, the hands of 
man. 

M. Which mechanical machine has become the 
most celebrated ! 

S. The steam engine. 


OF NOVELS. 


Q. What do you understand by the term Novel 1 

A. Novel, in its literal signification, means some- 
thing new ; but, as denoting a branch of literature, 
it is generally used as the name given to all fictitious 
composition in prose. 

Q. What may this term, in its widest sense, be 
made to include ? 

A. Allegories, fables, and stories of all kinds, 
whether invented for the purpose of instruction or 
amusement. . 

Q. Where had this species of composition its ori- 
gin! 

A. It is commonly thought to have originated 
among the people of Asia, and from thence to have 
found its way into Greece and Rome, and thence 
into the nations of Europe. 

Q. What are the best known of Eastern fic- 
tions? 

A. The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments ; though 
all the writings of the Eastern nations possess mare 
or less of a fictitious character. 

Q. Who introduced or revived the writing of nov- 
els in modern times ? 

A. A set of strolling bards or story-tellers in 
France, called Troubadours, who went about pro- 
claiming the deeds of imaginary heroes, in order to 
prompt acts of chivalry. 

Q. In what language did they compose ? 

A. In a sort of Roman-French, called Romanshe, 





from which is derived our word romance. 
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Q. What is the difference between a novel and a 
romance ? 

A. A novel is a fictitious work, either founded up- 
on the events of real life, or at least bearing some 
resemblance to them ; while a romance is a work of 
a similar kind, having something wild and unnatural 
init; and, if not purely imaginary, resting upon some 
extravagant tradition, and extending far beyond the 
limits of probability. 

Q. When did novel-writing find its way into this 
country ? 

A. It was introduced into England during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth ; and since that time it has 
gradually extended, till now more novels issue from 
the press than works of almost any other descrip- 
tion. 

Q. Are novels an important branch of literature ? 

A. On this point there is great diversity of opin- 
jon ; some extolling them as the best teacher of incr- 
als ; and others condemning#them as the polluters of 
principle, a »- the contaminators of the mind. 

Q. What is the character of a good novel? 

A. A perfect freedom from every species of im- 
moral tendency, together with the power ef deeply 
interesting the feelings of the reader. 

Q. What is the consequence of too reat a luve of 
novels 1 

A! It tends to distract the mind, and disqualify 
it for solid thinking, and the pursuit of useful know- 
ledge. 

Q. Is there any peculiar style adapted to novels ? 

A. They admit of every variety of style, accord- 
ing to the nature of the subiect and characters ; but 
that must always be best, which is most natural and 
animated. 


A HINT TO INDIFFERENCE. 


“ An invaluable monthly paper is now published in 
the city of New York, by J. Orville Taylor, entitled 
the * Common School Assistant,’ at 59 cents a year, 
and we unhesitatingly give it as our opinion that it 
should be in the hands of every parent, school offi- 
cer and teacher in the country.—The price of the pa- 
per is very low ; the paper is what its title indicates. 
It is free from all political or sectarian discussions, 
and it generally is calculated to do much good. We 
ask for it the patronage of the people, and do not be- 
lieve that any citizen could better spend fifty cents a 
year than to obtain the paper.” 

Taken from an address to the citizens of Chau- 
tauque Co., published last month. 





QUESTIONS TO FARMERS. 


1. What manures are employed on the soil ? 

2. Has a rotation of manures been tried ? 

3. What rotation of crops is employed on the light, 
and what on the heavy soils ? 

4. Have changes of rotations of crops been tried, 
and with what success ? 

5. How are your manures prepared ? 

6. Does lime, or ashes, or marl, or gypsum, or 
barilla, enter into the composition of the compost 
heap ? 


8. Has the black ash of the soap boilers, or the 
bitter water of the salt makers, been used as a stim- 
ulant manure ? . 

In very small quantities they would undoubtedly 
be beneficial. 

9. Have shells or pounded limestone, or limestone 
gravel, been strewed upon the soil with a view to 
their action as a permanent fertilizer ? 

10. Has limestone or any other rock been ground 
and used as a manure ? 

11. Has peat been rotted and tried as a ma- 
nuret 

12. Has pond-hole mud been tricd ? 

13. Have clay soils been dressed with sand, sand 
soils with clay, and marshes with gravel or sand ? 





MINERALS. 


Minerals are things found inthe ground. 

Various mincrals are useful to society, and are 
found in different places. 

1. Tron. OF all minerals, this is the most useful 
and necessary for the convehtience of man. Tell me 
how many thiugs you can think of for which it is ne- 
cessarys 

And of all minéfals, this is the most universally dis- 
tributed. It is found in every state, and in inexhaust- 
ible quantities. When found, it is usually a reddish 
kind of dirt er stone, and when heated in a furnace 
with charcoal the iron melts and settles by itself. 

2. Coal. Coal mines abound in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Illinois, and Missouri, and have recently 
been discovered in other places. 

3. Lead. Lead is found in great abundance in IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin Territory, and Missouri. 

4. Gold and Silver. These are found in North and 
South Carolina and Georgia. They are used for 
money, and for various dishes and ornamental work. 
Their great excellence is in not being subject to rust. 
A leaf of gold, which can be beat out ten times thin- 
ner than the thinnest wafer, will resist for ages all 
effect of dampness to rust or tarnish it. 

5. Copper. Copper is found in Vermont. 

6. Marble. Marble is found in great quantities in 
the Green and Alleghany Mountains, and in less 
abundance in many other places. 

7. Salt. Salt water is found by boring for springs 
in New York, Ohio, and Kentucky. It is also ob- 
tained by evaporating or drying up the salt water of 
the ocean. 


TRUE EDUCATION. 


1. But it is not to knowledge alone that education 
must be directed. Action and being are the most 
important points, and knowledge is only valuable as 
far as it contributes to make them perfect. 

2. It is little if a man be an encyclopedia of know- 
ledge, if he is unable to take his rank as a moral and 
social being. Precept and the science of morals, nu 
doubt, will enable him intellectually to judge between 
action ; but many know, who cannot act: this is not 
enough. 

3. Unless education has operated upon the desires 
and habits—unless it has accustomed the individual 





7. Has salt, or nitre, or coperas been tried in small 
quantity on the land as manure ? 


awakened the sympathies and taught him to take a 
deep interest of the well-being of his fellows—unless, 
in a country wealthy as this is, it has made the pos- 
sessor of it desirous and capable of applying it to rea- 
sonable and noble purposes—it has done little to 


make him wiser and happier ; and if it has not these 


effects, where is its utility? 


PERSEVERANCE; OR, TRY AGAIN. 
3 


*Tis a lesson you should heed, 

Try, try, try again ; 
If at first you don’t succeed, 

Try, try, try again. 
Then your courage should appear ; 
For, if you will persevere, 
You will conquer, never fear, 

Try, try, try again. 


Once or twice though you should fail, 
Try, try, try again; 
If you would at last prevail, 
Try again. 
If we strive, ’tis no disgrace, 
Though we may not win the race; 
What should you do in that case? 
Try again. 


It. 


If you find your task is hard, 
Try again ; 
Time will bring you your reward, 
Try again. ° 
All that other folks can do, 
Why with patience should not you? 
Only keep this rule in view, 
Try again. 





TOWN’S SPELLING BOOK. 

From a distinguished gentleman we have received 
the following account of an experiment in the use of 
““ Town's Spelling Book.” 

“In Albany, they have been trying experi- 
ments in Town's Spelling Book very thoroughly, 
with every~variety of scholars; and in every trial 
they have found an uniform result, viz. that children 
will learn the correct spelling of a greater number of 
words by learning their meaning at the same time, 
than they will learn rithout their meaning. This is 
an important fact. All this was done when the 
scholars were ignorant that they were on trial either 
way or with any others.” 


GOOD PHILOSOPHY. 

The doctrine 1s this—that we often complain that 
we have not what we take no pains to obtain. 

1. Among ali the fine things Mrs. Barbauld wrote, 
she never wrote any thing better than her essay on 
the Inconsistency of Human Expectations. ‘ Every 
thing,” says she, ‘is marked ata settled price. Our 
time, our labor, our ingenuity, is so much ready mo- 
ney, which we are to lay out to the best advantage. 














to seek his pleasure from things which afford it of the 
highest, and most enduring description—unless it has 


2. “Examine, compare, choose, reject ; but stand 
to your own judgment; and do not, like children, 
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when you have purchased one thing, repine that vou 
do not possess another, which you would not pur- 
chase. Would you be rich? Do you think that the 
single point worth sacrificing every thing else to? 
You may then be rich. 

3. “Thousands have become so from the lowest 
beginnings by toil, and diligence, and attention to the 
minutest articles of expense and profit. But you 
must give up the pleasure of leisure, of an unembar- 
rassed mind, at d of a free, unsuspicious temper. 

4 “You must learn to do hard, if not unjust things ; 
and as for the embarrassment of a delicate and in- 
genuous spirit, it is necessary for you to get rid of it 
as fast as possible. You must not stop to enlarge 
your mind, polish your taste, or refine your senti- 
ments ; but must keep on in one beaten track, with 
out turning aside to the right hand or the left. 

5. “* But,’ you say, ‘J cannot subinit to drudgery 
like this; I feel a spirit above it.’ "Tis well; be 
above it then; only do not repine because you are 
notrich. Is knowledge the pearl of price in your es- 
timation! That too may be purchased by steady 
application, and long, solitary hours of study and re- 
flection. 

6. ‘** But,’ says the man of letters, ‘what a hard 
ship is it that many-an illiterate fellow, who cannot 
construe the motto on his coach, shall raise a fortune. 
and make a figure, while [ possess merely the com- 
mon conveniences of life!’ 

7. “ Was it for fortune, then, that you grew pale 
ever the midnight lamp, and gave the sprightly years 
of \outh to study and reflection? You then have 
mistaken your path, and ill employed your industry 
* What reward have I then for ail my labor” What 
reward ! 

#, “A large, comprehensive sonl, purged from 
vulgar fears and prejudices, able to interpret the 
works of man and God. A perpetual spring of fresh 
ideas, and the conscious dignity of superior intelli- 
gence ! 
ask? 
Providence, that such a one, who is a mean, dirty fel- 
low, should have amassed wealth enough to buy half 
a vation?’ 

9. “Not in the least. He made himself a mean. 
dirty fellow, for that very end. He has paid his 
health, his conscience, and his liberty for it. 
envy him his bargain ? 


Good Heaven! what other reward can you 
‘ But is it not a reproach upon the economy of 


Do you 
Will you hang your head in 
his presence, because he outshines you in equipage 
and show? Lift up your brow with a noble confi- 
dence, and say to yourself, ‘I have not these things, 
it is true; but it is because I have not desired, or 
sought them ; it is because I j Ossess something bet- 
té 


‘10. «¢ | have chosen my lot! Iam content, and 
The most characteristic mark of a great 
mind is to choose one object, which it considers im- 
portant, and pursue that object through life. If we 
expect the purchase, we must pay the price.” 


satisfied.’ 


WHAT CAN ONE DO? 

1. By looking into history, we shall see that all 
great national movements and revolutions have been 
commenced and led da by one individual. Peter the 
Hermit set the whole of Europe on a crusade—Bo- 





naparte shook all her thrones—Bacon revolutionized 
philosophy—aud the spirit of Washington gave our 
independence. 

2. It is easy for an individual to work a great 
charge in a District, Town, County, or State, accor- 
ding to the talents of the dctor and the subject in 
question. One man can leave his feelings and 
thoughts impressed on the living around him. 

3 We have made tlicse remarks to give encour- 
agement to many of our friends who are really de- 
sirous of improving the schools in their districts. 
This work must rest with one or two individuals at 
first. Some one must do all the talking, bear all 
the expense, get up all the meetings, set:d for all the 
improvem »nts, &c. &c., for a short time. 

4. He will, however, soon find help. One after 
another will see it their true interests to have a supe- 
rior school, and in a short time there will be an unan- 
imous feeling for advance. Bet uniess some one 
starts ahead, the district will probably sleep on for 
years, and if ever aroused, must and will be by some 
Luther, or Bacon, or Fulton, or Franklin, in an hum- 
bler, yet not less important sphere of action. 

5. The improvement-wf our district schools, pre- 
sents to young men one of tie Hoblest fields’ for 
patriotic efforts ever offered’ by any age. He is the 
greatest patriot who eduéates. or causes to be edu- 
cated, the greatest numberof children. 

6. At the present time, ‘when virtue and. intelli- 
gence aie borne down by brute force, a patriot is 
known by the interest he takes in common séhools— 
the people's only sources of education. 

7. Oh! that we could direct the burning zeal and 
noble spirit of the young men of out couniry towards 
the improvement of the people's colleges—the na- 
tion’s schools. And that we have done so in part is 
a rewardabove all price, that we are now almost daily 
recei™ing. 

8. Since we espoused the cause of the people's 
education, eight papers like our own have started ; 
four Legislatures have appointed men to travel and 
address the people ; over two hundred agents sent 
out by us, have roduced a strong itnpression ; and 
there seems to be at present one general action and 
sympathy for common schools. May this good cause 
receive the favor of the God of nations, and the 
prayers and best eflorts of every freeman. 


LEGISLATIVE AND INDIVIDUAL 
EFFORTS. 

1. A gentleman equally distirguished for his men- 
al attainments and princely wealth, once said to me, 
‘Every society and personal effort for the impiove- 
ment of Common Schools only does the country and 
the people generally an injury. If societies and indi- 
viduals would let this subject alone entirely, the Le- 
sislature would take it up, and carry !t much farther 
than it now goes with partial aid from both sources.” 

2. I would now most respectfully ask this indi- 
vidual, if he knows of any one great olject now sus- 
tained by the Legislature, that was not in the first 
place brought before the public and sustained by the 
efforts of individuals ard societies ? 

3. Will the Legislature eyer do any thing for any 





object till that object becomes popular with the peo- 
ple? 

4. Can any measure or enterprise become popular 
until individuals or societies set it forth by the press 
and by oral discussions ? 

5. Are not the most of our benevolent movements 
to be sustained and carried forward by the force of 
public senfiment? and can law change opinion? On 
the contrary, does not opinion change law? 

6. Is it not the main duty ofa legislative assembly to 
give form and permanency to public sentiment, by 
expressing it in law? 

7. Would the wiscst measures of a Legislature be 
carried out if public sentiment had not gone in ad- 
vance and prepared the people for those acts? 

8. We now most earvestly ask, if the movements 
and discussions of individuals and societies are not 
necessary to legislative action? 

9. Are not personal labors and the influence of so- 
cieties necessary to mak@ legislatures act, and to make 
that action, known and carried out? ’ 


Tue Reaver’s Guine: By John Hall. Published 
by Ganfie’'d & Robins, Hartford, Conn. 

This is an excellent Reading Book, and written by 
jone of those teachers who do honor to our country, 
Mr. Hall has been for some time the Principal of the 
Ellington School, Conn.; and we are glad to see that 
the ‘* Reader's Guide” has reached the fourth edition. 


TO ACADEMIES AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 


We wish to announce to our Academics and High 

Schools, a work called, 

‘MYTHOLOGICAL FABLES,” 
Translated hy Dryden, Pope, Congreve, Adison, and 
others. Prepared expressly for the use of schools. 
In one volume. 

We wou'd recommend every student of polite lite- 
rature and of general reading, to procure this work, 
It should be studied also in all our higher schools, 
We perceive that it has the unqualified recommenda- 
tions of WaslLington Irving, Hon. Gulian C. Ver- 
planck, Drs. Hawks and Nott, Chancellor Kent, and 
President Duer. 

For sale at this office, 128 Fulton-street, New 
York. 


MAXIMS. 


1. As is the teacher, so is the school, Cousin ; and 
as is the pay, so is the teacher. 


» 


2. ‘Ihe Common School is the People’s Col- 
lege. 

3. Uneducated mird is educated vice.—Beecher. 

4. Taxes, for the support of schools, are like va- 
pors, which rise only to descend again to beautify and 
fertilize the earth. 

5. Every school house that is built —every child 
that is educated—are new and additional pledges of 
our perpetuity. 

6. Common Schools should go before political 
rights. ‘ 

7. A Patriot is known by the interest he takes in 
Coinmon Schools. 





